ITS  HISTORY OF MODERN ENGLAND

1881. be ready to vote for annexation with the United
States. Mr. Dillon's earnestness procured him an
attentive hearing. But the Liberal majority had
made up their minds. Forgetting that they had
never applied their own principles in their full
extent to Ireland, they were surprised and annoyed
to find that Irishmen drew no distinction between
them and their opponents. They expected grati-
tude for the disestablishment of the Irish Church,
and for the Land Act of 1870. They met only
with further demands, and with an attitude of
sullen hostility to England. Mr. Parnell's tactics
The widened the breach still further. He resolved to fight
obBtraaion. the Bill by abusing the rules of the House, and to
enter into a contest of sheer physical endurance.
The Government refused all entreaties to give any
outline of their agrarian legislation until Mr. Forster
was made Dictator of Ireland, and the Conserva-
tives tendered them a steady, unflinching support.

Then the House of Commons, where no
power of closing discussion had ever existed,
discovered for the first time what obstruction
Jan. 25. really meant. On the second day of the debate,
which was a Tuesday, the forms of the House
compelled Mr. Gladstone to move the post-
ponement of other orders, and this preliminary
motion was discussed for twenty-two hours till two
o'clock on Wednesday afternoon. On Thursday
Members were once more able to talk about the
Bill, and Mr. Bright explained his position.
Although he had, like Mr. Chamberlain, who main-
tained unbroken silence, accepted the measure from
the Irish Executive with great reluctance, his
pugnacious instincts revived when he found him-
self OB his legs, and he charged the leaders of the
Land League with demoralising the Irish people,
which was putting the cart before the horse. He
had been peculiarly irritated by a comparison of